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Platonic or Hegelian metaphysics — to be a tissue of superstitions 
founded on verbal fallacies. And there is, I believe, a man with a 
touch of philosophical genius, who divines and pursues much more 
than he has as yet embodied in his explicit thought. I do not mean 
that there is a man of genius in all of us ! 

Bernard Bosanquet. 

University de Louvain. Annates de VInstitut SupSrieur de Philosophic 

Directeur: S. Deploige. Secretaire de la Redaction: L. Noel. 

Tome III, Annee 1914. Louvain, Institut Sup6rieur de Philosophic, 

1, Rue des Flamands. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan. — pp. 628. 

The present publication has a unique and tragic interest as the 

last issue of the philosophical transactions of the Institut Sup6rieur 

before the disaster which turned the eyes and the hearts of the civilized 

world with horror and pity to the ill-starred University of Louvain. 

The sense of tragedy is not diminished by reading these Annates, 

producing as they do the impression of peaceful preoccupation with the 

labors of scholarship and thought at the very moment when the blow 

was falling. Of late years the publications of the university have 

been a feature in the comity of European scholarship, and while in 

times like these the interruption of such labors is the least of all the 

calamities to which the world is subject, it is impossible to contemplate 

the broken record without feeling that it typifies in a striking way the 

incalculable loss in spiritual values which the war has brought upon 

mankind. 

The volume before us contains ten contributions, of very unequal 
length and importance. Among these the first article, by M. 
Defourny, entitled Aristote. TMorie iconomique et politique sociale, 
claims particular attention. In this essay, which runs to about 
130 pages, the writer attempts with skill and erudition to render 
Aristotle's theory of society intelligible and self-consistent by inter- 
preting it in the light of history. It has been the custom of com- 
mentators to see in Aristotle's political writing a tissue of contra- 
dictions. To Oncken, for example (Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles) , 
it appeared that his advocacy of a state monopoly ran directly counter 
to his rejection of commerce, and that the prohibition of interest on 
capital was inconsistent with the law of slavery, on which the wealth 
of antiquity depended; while the reasoned justification of slavery has 
naturally provoked very general adverse comment, on formal as well 
as material grounds. Such criticisms, according to M. Defourny, are 
largely the product of a failure to realize that Aristotle's political 
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thinking must be understood in the closest connection with the 
conditions prevalent in his day. "Aristotle is the philosopher of 
experience"; and his only fault is to have erected into universal 
principles what were only historical necessities (p. 35). The develop- 
ment of the historical background, therefore, is all-important and 
occupies the central portion of M. Defourny's article. 

A striking result is the way in which this method, while furnishing 
a key to the solution of individual problems, at the same time brings 
these problems into direct logical relation, so that one conclusion 
follows inevitably from another. Thus it is easy to see how Aristotle's 
condemnation of interest is a corollary to his view of Chrematistic 
or the illegitimate pursuit of profit. In fact usury furnishes the 
extreme instance of the latter. The merchant masks the inequality 
of the sums exchanged by interposing the commodity between them: 
the money-lender dispenses even with this much of imposition. His 
method is Chrematistic at its worst. In the same way a state monop- 
oly (and it must be observed that Aristotle does not favor private 
monopoly), so far from contradicting the condemnation of commerce, 
is the "complement and necessary corrective" to the latter position 

(P- 23). 

Beginning with a careful statement of the distinction between 
olKovojxucrj and xPVl MTla ' TU< V in the ultimate sense which Aristotle at- 
taches to these terms 1 — the second denoting the art of acquiring 
money, the first the art of securing for man the utilities of life — ■ 
M. Defourny proceeds to exculpate Aristotle from the charge of in- 
consistency in condemning commerce which has profit for its end, 
while justifying the direct exchange of products. AurXrjs S'ouotjs avnjs 
(XpriimTUTTiKTJ 1 }) , axnrcp cirro/iev, Kai TJ}s pev Kcurr)Xuaj<i T)}s S'oocovOjUodjs, 
Kai ravriji (i.kv avay/caias tot imuvovixevr) 1 }, Trjs St (i.eraf2o\iK.fjs i/'eyo/tci/ijs 
StKoiws. The point is that in the one case (that of commerce, KaTrrjXuirj) 
money is exchanged for money through the medium of a commodity, 
while in the other commodities are exchanged for each other through 
the instrumentality of money. It may be remarked that Aristotle's 
terminology seems hardly consistent. If the antithesis of olKovofMKrj 
and xP r H JUXTl<TTU( V is to be taken strictly, it is somewhat surprising 

1 M . Defourny makes Aristotle in his preliminary statement subsume xpiwanorut^ 
under oUoroiwcfj. This is perhaps to put the matter a little too decidedly. 
Aristotle is really referring to a current view or linguistic usage, which he introduces 
tentatively, in contrast to the decisive language which he uses of the preceding di- 
visions of the subject. Soroxrap Si) avrai rpeis fis Avoiiep. i<?Ti 8k tl [fihpos] 8 Soxa 
tois tiiv aval oinovotila, tok Si niyurTov liipos alrrijs' Sirtos 8' ix a Btupifrbw. X&yw 
8i irtpl rfjs K<xKovp,ivris xPWrwruc^s. Pol. 1253 b n-14. 
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to find the former included under the latter, and all the more so in 
view of the preliminary reference to the current view that just reverses 
the relation. The material difficulty, however, is that of really sustain- 
ing the distinction between commerce and legitimate trade. M. 
Defourny again solves the problem by means of his historical criterion. 
The geographical scale of modern commerce has rendered the Aris- 
totelian distinction nugatory. Commerce to-day is a necessary device 
for bringing consumer and producer together, and from this point of 
view is merely a means of facilitating the exchange of products. But 
in the narrow world of classical Greece, where producer and consumer 
were neighbors, the middleman was a superfluity, and the system of 
direct sale (i. e., personal traffic between producer and consumer) 
"infinitely preferable" (p. 15). Obviously this view presupposes a 
minimal estimate of intra-state commerce; and accordingly we find 
the writer, unfortunately without much show of data, controverting 
Meyer's comparison of the commercial status quo of Greece in the 
third century B. C. with that of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Europe (pp. 65-66), and concluding that direct exchange was out of all 
proportion to commerce (p. 67). Doubtless his real grounds are to 
be found in what he says (pp. 60-61) as to the relatively undeveloped 
state of industry, and above all in the fact that where the city (i. e., 
the urban community itself along with its agricultural annexe) is still 
the economic unit, the state is, comparatively speaking, self supporting, 
and no very extended system of international commerce is called for 
(p. 66). 

These considerations in the end point to the actual conditions of 
political and economic development in and up to Aristotle's day. 
Rejecting the view rendered fashionable since 1854 by a group of 
writers which included Mommsen, Viollet, Karl Lamprecht and Emile 
de Laveleye, that among all primitive peoples arable land is held 
and worked in common, M. Defourny takes as his point d'appui the 
opposite theory broached by Fustel de Coulanges with regard to 
Greece and Rome, and definitely established by Guiraud ( La propriete 
foucihe en Grhce). Thus the institution of private property is the 
background against which Aristotle's political (and, following it 
(p. 108), his economic) thinking must be projected. Private property 
however must be understood as originally vested not in the individual 
but in the family (p. 47). "Autorite patriarcale, propri6t6 familiale 
et propri6te indivise, economie domestique fermee: voila les traits 
essentiels de l'organisation sociale dans la Grece primitive" (p. 48). 
The state is the product of the union, from one cause or another, of 
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family groups — a historical view which Aristotle supports. (The 
importance of this for his ethico-political views on the family in 
relation to the state will be at once apparent.) The transformation of 
undivided property — mines, forests, pasture lands — into communal 
property follows and perhaps contributes to the causes that call for a 
definite political organization. Further rupture of the patriarchal 
system is due to the necessity for a division of industry, and issues in 
a machinery of exchange and the institution of the temporary labor 
association (xp^trews htxev fitj i<j>t)fj.epov) , e. g., for the diversion of a 
stream, the chase, or fishing expeditions at a distance. To the same 
causes is to be traced the origin of slavery, which results from the 
necessity of restoring the natural balance between the growth of 
wants and the increase of wealth, which had been disturbed by the 
dissolution of the patriarchal system. 

Such are the main historical features, both actual and as understood 
by Aristotle, which underly the prescriptive requirements of the 
Politics. "Property ought to be in common without ceasing to be 
private — that is Aristotle's great principle" (p. 99); and the principle 
follows naturally from the idea of an order in which "each family is a 
complete state. The land is possessed in common by the members of 
this state. No one can say: 'this is mine.' Even when combined, 
the forty or fifty persons composing the domestic group could not 
say together: 'this is ours.' The life of the family exceeds in a signal 
manner that of its members. It stretches far beyond the latter into 
the past and goes on into the future without limit ... a circumstance 
which explains the interdict upon sale, gift and dismemberment of the 
patrimony" (p. 100). Aristotle suggests that in the interest of the 
state each citizen should possess two pieces of land — "one in the 
immediate neighborhood of the town, the other on the confines of the 
territory. The security of the state would thus be better assured. 
The citizens, confronted by equal danger, closely bound to one 
another, would be interested for the same reasons in the defence of 
the frontier" (p. 99). The form of government which promises to 
realize these requirements most effectively is the rural democracy, of 
which Aristotle is a "warm partizan" (p. 102). From this all the rest 
naturally follows by way of prescriptions, political and economic, 
having as their aim to preserve the democracy in the form in which 
this is best realizable (p. 107 sq.). Such, e. g., is the law which would 
prohibit the artizans and merchants assembling in the absence of the 
peasants. The contradiction of maintaining the necessity of slavery 
on the ground that the slave exists by nature, and at the same time 
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advocating his emancipation under certain circumstances, is explained 
away by referring the two propositions to two phases of political 
development. "The first proposition applies to the parts of the 
country where the closed domestic system of economic government 
is sufficiently well preserved, the second to the regions where the 
arts and crafts (le metier) have reached a certain point of develop- 
ment" (p. 68). 

Throughout, the force and suggestiveness of the argument are 
indisputable; but the conclusions reached suffer from want of a 
direct handling of the historical data as such. The writer is too apt, 
when dealing with strictly historical matters, to avail himself of 
secondary sources, and the statements of Aristotle himself are too 
frequently adduced in support of theses which should have been made 
good independently. Sometimes the logic of the argument is strained. 
For instance, M. Defourny admits that loans for productive rather 
than commercial enterprises are legitimately remunerated by interest, 
and asks whether in view of this there is any contradiction in Aristotle's 
absolute veto upon interest. He answers in the negative, on the 
ground that morality does not legislate for mere possible or imaginary 
cases. But this is just the point. If morality does not legislate for 
all possible cases then it has no right to express its legislative enact- 
ments in the form of absolute propositions. A similar criticism holds 
good of the statement already referred to, that Aristotle's only fault 
consists in his having erected into universal principles what were only 
historical necessities. Surely in the case of an ethical philosopher, as 
distinct from the casuist or the practical legislator, such an admission 
amounts to a very grave charge indeed. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the whole contention is infected by a flaw due to a 
certain ambiguity in the initial assumption that Aristotle is "the 
philosopher of experience." This may mean one or other of two 
things. Either we may take the assertion in the sense of the tra- 
ditional view that regarded Plato and Aristotle as representing an 
a priori and an empirical standpoint respectively; or else we may 
understand the proposition to refer merely to the statistical method 
which Aristotle constantly employed. (In the present case we think 
of the collection of 158 constitutions made by the school, although it 
must be remembered that the publication of the Politics long antedates 
the completion of the collection.) According to the view which we 
adopt, the significance of Aristotle's position as the philosopher of 
experience will be limited to the question of method or else will extend 
to the content of his conclusions as well. M. Defourny does not 
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seem to have oriented himself clearly as between the two interpreta- 
tions; and the result is the somewhat Jesuitical attempt to make 
' historical necessity ' take the place of philosophical absoluteness. 

The second article, by A. Dids, entitled L'Idee de la science dans 
Platon is based on the sound notion (which of course does not commit 
one to the extravagant claims of the Hegelian school of interpreters) 
that Plato's method is by means of provisional solutions criticized 
and followed up in successive dialogues (p. 194). Epistemology and 
ontology are closely parallel. Thus knowledge (which is the transla- 
tion of la science, iwca-Trjft,ri) is throughout defined, by reference to 
its object, as knowledge of being. Ontological reality thus postulated 
at the outset, reveals upon analysis a set of conditions which determine 
at once its own nature and how it can be known. Being cannot exist 
except as a plurality. This is an epistemological implication. "Just 
as doing isolates the nature of acts (i. e., endows them with the 
specific character in virtue of which we call them now cutting, now 
weaving), so knowing isolates the nature of being" (p. 160). To 
know is to distinguish. A plurality of supersensible forms signalizes at 
once what might be called rational experience (the experience which 
is knowledge — what Plato himself calls dialectical experience) and the 
historical genesis of Platonism. In this way a number of principles 
emerge, furnishing between them the conditions of knowledge — the 
" principle of intelligibility" (i. e., the sacred postulate that knowledge 
shall be — Sophist, Parmenides) ; the " principle of objectivity" (Republic 
— 7ru>s yap av [iri ov ye tl yv<i)<r6h.rj) • the "principle of arrest" ( Cratylus 
— "II ne peut y avoir science ni dans une s6rie infinie d'actes de 
science ni d'une serie infinie d'objets de science qui s'evanouissent 
a mesure qu'ils se posent"); the "principle of determination" {Craty- 
lus — "II ne peut y avoir science d'un etre que ne precise aucun mdde 
d'etre"); the "principle of permanence" {Cratylus, Republic, Phile- 
bus); and the "principle of distinction" (Cratylus). The conception 
of knowledge as the knowledge of beings leads to the problem of 
relations and demands the translation of the laws of "rational experi- 
ence" into the language of pure logic. A temporary substitute for 
the final solution along these lines is found in the Good, which, how- 
ever, it is never possible to relate satisfactorily to the other forms. 1 
The principle of relations is worked out negatively and positively in 
the Sophist. 

1 "Centre d'objectivite, l'gtre sera f orcement . particip£ par la forme determined 
qu'est le Bien, et pourtant, forme intelligible et determined, l'Stre ne peut tenir son 
intelligibilite que du rayonnement intelligible qui descend de cette cime du Bien" 
(p. 195). 
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It is difficult to see what exception can be taken to this presentation 
except on a ground that is hardly relevant, since the author is careful 
to disclaim all pretensions to completeness. Were it not so, it might 
be pointed out that Plato's conception of knowledge must be deter- 
mined not only affirmatively by a study of what knowledge is, but 
also negatively by determining what for him is not knowledge. This 
latter method would imply an examination of two things — what we 
might call, (1) infra-epistemological, and (2) hyper-epistemological 
forms of cognition. Of the former (true opinion is the most crucial 
instance) a fairly adequate discussion occurs. But of the latter (com- 
prising the whole realm of those profoundly significant and supremely 
important truths that can be grasped only in the form of myth) little 
notice is taken. In this connection it seems hardly enough to repre- 
sent the (conception of the) Good as a mere temporary substitute for 
the method of relations. If it is a substitute it is so in the sense in 
which so many things in Plato might be described as substitutes; 
i. e., it is a loose end, dropped for a time but not relinquished. The 
use of the teleological method in the Timceus is surely evidence that 
Plato was not done with the Good after the Sophist. 

This article is followed by two on St. Thomas Aquinas. M. L. 
Becker contributes a note on the text of a passage — (i a P., Quaest. 
CV, art. 5): A propos de I 'influence de Dieu dans V operation des 
Creatures; and M. Grabmann writes on Les commentaires de saint 
Thomas d'Aquin sur les ouvrages d'Aristote. The latter article deals 
with questions of literary history, technique and method, the sources 
utilized, and St. Thomas' own reflections, concluding with an estimate 
of the value and importance of the commentaries. These in the 
writer's opinion may be looked upon as preparing the way for sympa- 
thetic relations between the marked Aristotelian tendencies in modern 
thought (the entelechies of Hans Driesch are adduced as an example) 
and the neo-scholastic philosophy. — A brief resum6 of Chinese philos- 
ophy by M. Vincent Lebbe brings out a primitive theistic and meta- 
physical vein in pre-Confucian times, illustrates the anti-metaphysical 
but still theistic, and above all ethical standpoint of Confucius and his 
school, and comments on the pantheistic atheism of Tchou-Hi, who 
has set the learned tradition for later times. In a concluding passage 
in which the writer touches the interesting question of the relation 
between the Chinese Pantheon and the philosophical conception of the 
divine, this interesting remark occurs: "We see the cult of these 
'saints' (the canonized benefactors of the race in remote antiquity) 
encumbered with ever more and more ceremonies, while that of God 
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remains simple and more pure. An example of the strange mental 
attitude which we also remark, alas, among more than one catholic 
people, where the cult of the saints sometimes threatens to obscure 
and stifle the old official liturgy" (p. 300). — An extremely interesting 
and valuable contribution is that by M. J. Lottin, to which we shall 
return in a moment. For the rest the volume includes two psycho- 
logical articles, one by A. Michotte and F. Fransen — Note sur I 'analyse 
des facteurs de la memorisation et sur I 'inhibition associative, and one 
by F. Roels — La recherche du mot de rSaction dans les experiences 
d' association. A short exposition of the Catholic vein in contemporary 
French literature by M. Robert Vallery-Radot belongs to the realm of 
pious rhetoric rather that of philosophical reflection, but is interesting 
as illustrating the presence for some time in literature of that spirit 
of faith and earnestness which the war has brought out in such a 
remarkable way in France. — A chronicle of the Institut Sup6rieur de 
Philosophic brings the volume to a close. 

The most extended and perhaps the most significant article in the 
Annates is that by M. J. Lottin entitled, Le probleme des fins en 
Morale. In this paper, which occupies nearly 200 pages, we have a 
very careful and telling criticism of the views of the French sociological 
school (as well as of their opponents) in ethics. The whole leads up to 
an attempted rehabilitation, in the light of modern methods and 
criticisms, of the classical view that the question of morality is a 
question of ends. The first chapter deals with the work of such writers 
as Brochard, Levy-Bruhl, Bayet, Belot, Durkheim and Rauh. It is 
shown that criticism of the tradition in ethical thinking takes two 
main forms: (i) by denying the possibility of moral philosophy as a 
science of duties, and (ii) by denying the deductive method in ethics. 
To its critics the view of ethics as a science of duty appears not rational 
but theological, and Kant was wrong in thinking that he was founding 
a rational ethics. M. Brochard's conclusion is that a normative 
science of action is unthinkable, and in this he is supported by Levy- 
Bruhl. The fundamental problem, viz., the possibility of a science 
of ends, is touched in a negative way by M. Belot when he maintains 
the complete heterogeneity of the terms 'true' and 'moral,' and 
pronounces the combination 'theoretical ethics' ridiculous (p. 311). 
M. Durkheim criticizes the deductive method, which formulates rules 
for all times and places, on the ground that it is based on the postulate 
of abstract human nature, and M. Belot on the ground that it negates 
the specificite of moral facts, and issues in the impossibility of 
distinguishing moral from immoral or morally indifferent activity. 
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The criticism is very obvious in the case of Kant. (One instinctively 
recalls Georg Simmel's powerful indictment of Kant along identical 
lines.) The conclusion here is that morality does not depend for its 
existence upon speculative principles. It is not invented. It exists 
as given. 

The second chapter includes two articles, the first entitled: La 
science des moeurs, the second, Le probleme des fins. The former gives 
a general resume of the views of MM. Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl. 
According to M. Durkheim the morality of a people is constituted by 
concrete facts of a perfectly specific nature, to be studied wherever 
they occur by an autonomous science. More precisely, ethics deals 
with certain social phenomena — viz., certain judgments of men in 
society, of a practical and obligatory nature. These must be treated 
as natural phenomena, and the discovery of their laws is the business 
of ethics. It is possible that a general law may be discovered for all 
moral facts; but scientific procedure forbids us to presuppose this a 
priori. — The second article takes up in detail, "The System of M. 
Durkheim in its historical evolution," "The thesis of M. Levy-Bruhl," 
and "The ideas of M. Bayet." It will be enough to indicate the 
writer's conclusion. He maintains that neither M. Durkheim nor M. 
Levy-Bruhl succeeds in basing a genuine moral philosophy on the 
study of moral practice. The former, maintaining the necessity 
of a solution to the problem of ends, really reaches his conclusions by 
the aid of "extra-sociological conceptions" (p. 384). His view is 
actually founded, not on a science of morals, but on a metamorale. 
Levy-Bruhl on the other hand, unwilling to establish the final ends 
of human activity on metaphysical speculation, is forced to postulate 
these ends (pp. 398-9). M. Bayet is equally unsuccessful in resolving 
the problem by means of pure science. 

In the concluding chapter, entitled "Le probleme des fins dans la 
morale rationelle," M. Lottin begins by stating wherein the problem 
consists. There are really, he maintains, two problems: (1) a prac- 
tical problem, having to do with the technical and pedagogical question 
of educating the will (what end do I desire to realize?); and (2) a 
theoretical one (what end ought I to realize?). The present inquiry 
is limited to the theoretical issue. The question is whether I can 
prove that I ought to will, and the answer is that the problem of duty 
is one that necessarily propounds itself before the tribunal of reflective 
reason. The problem of ethics is first of all theoretical. Before 
being practised morality should be known; and the writer commits 
himself to the somewhat unfortunate statement, which can hardly 
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be pressed: "le probleme moral releve de la raison, tout comme les 
propositions de la geom6trie." 

The concluding portion of the essay deals with "the method which 
must be followed in order to resolve the problem of ends." The 
difficulty confronting the sociologists has been that of deriving by 
any deductive method the actual content of morality from such a 
universal law of duty as the Kantian; and it was a consciousness of 
this difficulty that has led them to deny both the universal law and 
the deductive method. M. Lottin draws a distinction between a 
universal law in the de facto sense and the moral law which serves 
as a norm of action. In the second place, the question is raised whether 
social sanctions really cover moral distinctions exactly. May there 
not be moral facts specifically individual? The conclusion is that 
legal sanction is an extraneous consideration from the specifically 
moral point of view. What is sanctioned may be so because it is 
moral, but it would remain moral even if it were not sanctioned. 
This brings us at once to the moral judgment, which is a psychological 
fact but is based on objective reason. Hence, just as there is a 
physical induction by which the sociologist seeks to discover real 
causes of real facts, so "there is a psychological or metaphysical 
induction, which seeks the why and the wherefore of our moral 
judgments" (p. 463). In his account of this M. Lottin begins with 
an assumption similar to that which Mill makes in formulating the 
problem of logic — the assumption that in its capacity to know the 
truth intelligence proceeds on evidence which may be either mediate or 
immediate. The latter sort of evidence gives us the form of morality, 
the former its matter. The formal principle is stated in terms redolent 
of Aristotle. There is the same use of teleology in defining the moral 
end, and of the conception of conformity to nature, the same epi- 
phenomenal view of pleasure. "Le Men est ce, qui est conforme a, la 
nature de l'ltre: ce jugement est imm6diat et n'a rien de mysterieux." 
" Le Men est done la fin naturellede l'6tre ou ce qui s'achemine vers 
cette fin. . . . Ce qui est conforme a la nature de l'homme, est Men 
moral, pose l'homme dans sa fin naturelle ou l'y conduit, et est la 
source objective du plaisir moral" (pp. 464-5). Then follows a really 
significant point. In reply to the objection that such formulae tell 
us nothing as to the content of morality, the writer replies: (1) that 
while they may indeed be empty of matter, they are not empty of 
meaning (and their meaning is objective) ; (2) that there is no question 
of deducing the matter from the formula. The latter expresses only 
an objective relation of an ideal order. ". . . Si un acte est conforme 
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a ma nature, il est moralement bon. La verity de cette proposition 
ne porte que sur la relation, non sur le premier terme." The im- 
portance of this last statement will be seen at once if we consider that 
it really brings ethics into line with science in general, not indeed in 
the sense of the sociologists, but in respect of the real significance of 
both and of the difficulties with which they are beset. The crucial 
truth about all genuinely universal scientific judgments is that, so 
far as their applicability to a world of facts is concerned, they are 
strictly expressible only in hypotheticals, and this brings them exactly 
into line with ethics in the difficulty of relating form and matter. — As 
regards the question of matter, the writer maintains that certain acts 
are of directly moral significance, others are not. There is therefore 
room for intellectual doubt in the case of the latter. But, adds M. 
Lottin, doubt is capable of being resolved, and this once more is the 
business of reason. Reason has the two-fold function (1) of 'delimit- 
ing' the matter of morality, having regard to the circumstances of 
the case, and (2) of establishing (i. e. [p. 470] not deducing, but verify- 
ing) the obligatory character of ends that have been judged good or 
morally desirable in the light of the formal notion. "What are these 
deeds exacted by my nature? Certain of them appear immediately 
endowed with this [obligatory] character. In other cases proof is 
necessary. Among the latter certain acts, abstractly considered in 
view of their object, will succeed in presenting themselves as morally 
good, without appearing obligatory. But think of the individual man 
in certain personal circumstances, circumstances of time, place, etc. 
Then think of the acts involved. Consider them concretely in the 
light of their object. They will appear as demanded by the concrete 
nature of the man." 

This brief outline will give some idea of the main features that dis- 
tinguish a really admirable attempt at a synthetic view of morality. 
The merit of the attempt is due to the fact that the writer, while 
dealing with the detail of modern controversy, is oriented throughout 
by the really great things in ethical thinking. He reads Kant with 
the eyes of Aristotle and Aristotle with the eyes of Kant, and he 
improves the position of both by bringing to bear upon it the results 
of recent attempts at a scientific analysis. In this way he succeeds 
in preserving what is most valuable in the classical tradition and 
presenting afresh, in a thoroughly original combination, the Good of 
Aristotle, the Obligatory of Kant, the content of morality as natural 
and the form as ideal — the whole being made accessible to man's 
power of rational judgment. Archibald A. Bowman. 

Princeton. 



